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on the I2th, and next morning the Mayor of Bloemfontein and three of the leading citizens came out and ceremoniously surrendered the town. Shortly afterwards it was entered by the Commander-in-Chief and the headquarters staff, and the Union Jack was hoisted on the President's house. The troops bivouacked for the most part outside the town, as Lord Roberts was anxious that the inhabitants, whom it was hoped would soon become British subjects, should be put to as little inconvenience and discomfort as possible.
Thanks to sound strategy and to the fortitude and gallantry of the troops, the thirty days' operations which terminated with the occupation of Bloemfontein had changed the whole aspect of the war. For the great results achieved the principal credit must of course be accorded to the Commander-in-Chief, since upon him rested the responsibility for the consequences of the strategical decision he took, whether they proved to be good or bad, and moreover the success was largely due to the implicit confidence which the troops placed in him. To what extent, if any, Henderson's counsels contributed to the strategy adopted I am not in a position to say, and he was far too modest a man to talk about it. But one cannot help being struck by the fact that, after he had left headquarters, the operations were unproductive of similar marked successes, and that there was a strong tendency to attach too much importance to the occupation of towns and too little to the decisive defeat of the enemy's forces, by which alone complete victory could be secured.
If the standard of staff work and tactics in the march from the Modder to Bloemfontein had equalled that of strategy the results might have been even greater than they were ; but the nature and value of staff duties were not yet properly appreciated, while tactics suffered from a desire on the part of the High Command to avoid casualties. The reluctance to fight what were termed costly battles tended to hamper the subordinate commanders, who, not unnaturally, felt that their capacity would be judged mainly by the number of casualties incurred. This feeling was apt to cause theme cavalry, and the cavalry itself was not able to move nearly so fast as hadheicers andmand. Thenwhilepublic men, or having in them some particle of good, hadapsize. The passage of rivers is also made on rafts of inflated skins supporting a frameworkiably two months' imprisc
